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If you were to take a time machine and travel back to the 
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Tyler Dalton McNabb 1980s, Catholic epistemology would look drastically differ- 
Email: TMcNabb@Francis.edu ent than it does today, at least in analytic circles. One of 


those drastic changes relates to whether Catholic episte- 
mology is consistent with Reformed epistemology. Another 
issue relates to whether St. Thomas Aquinas was a classical 
evidentialist. In this paper, | survey recent developments 
in Catholic epistemology. | do this by first looking at Greg- 
ory Stacey's recent work arguing the Catholic Church's 
teaching on faith is best situated in a Reformed epistemo- 
logical framework. | then engage decades old objections 
to Reformed epistemology from a Catholic perspective. | 
respond to these objections partly by surveying recent work 
by Catholic epistemologists. The paper then takes a turn to 
look at the recent scholarship on Aquinas' epistemology. | 
show that there is now an emerging consensus that Aquinas 
belongs not to a hard evidentialist camp as it was previously 


thought, but rather an externalist friendly tradition. 


1 | INTRODUCTION 


You just woke up and now you look at your calendar. You realize that you are back in 1993. Being a Catholic epis- 
temologist, you are curious about the state of scholarship on Catholic epistemology, so you go to the latest Amer- 
ican Catholic Philosophical Association. You pick up a book that is hot from the press. The book is called Rational 
Faith: Catholic Responses to Reformed Epistemology (Zagzebski, 1993). Being a Plantinga scholar from another point 
in time, you know that Reformed epistemology is the thesis that religious belief can be justified or warranted apart 
from argumentation. You become curious as to why Catholics are supposed to be against such a thesis. You read 
essays from the likes of Linda Zagzebski and Thomas Sullivan who advance theses such as Catholic epistemology 


should be more internalist (Zagzebski, 1993, p. 202), more communal (Zagzebski, 1993, p. 202), more tenacious 
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(Sullivan, 1988, pp. 83-86), and more friendly to doxastic voluntarism (Sullivan, 1993), than the sort of epistemology 
advocated by Reformed epistemologists. What does Catholic epistemology look like then? Well, given that you know 
the influence St. Thomas has on Catholic philosophy, you decide that you should look at the current scholarship on 
St. Thomas. According to popular analytic epistemologists, Alvin Plantinga and Nicholas Wolterstorff, St. Thomas is 
a classical foundationalist (Plantinga & Wolterstorff, 1984). That is, St. Thomas thinks that in order for a belief to be 
properly basic, the belief must be self-evident or something nearabout. If we turned to the Neo-Scholastics, we see 
that St. Thomas is supposedly a hard evidentialist. Even for the weaker evidentialists among the Neo-scholastics, such 
as Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, possessing fitting evidence is necessary for faith. For example, for Garrigou-Lagrange, 
in order to possess faith, one must first come to possess evidence. Of course, once one possesses faith, one no 
longer believes because of the evidence. Faith is sufficient (Garrigou-Lagrange, 1965, pp. 1-16). But still, you see that 
evidentialism is all the rage and St. Thomas is the foremost evidentialist. 

Now, let's say you go back to sleep but this time you wake up in 2023. The literature on Catholic epistemology, 
at least from the analytic tradition, looks very different. In what ways has it changed? The goal of this article is to 
introduce you to recent developments in Catholic epistemology. If | am honest, it is also my goal to show the reader 
that the gap between Protestant epistemologists and Catholic epistemologists is shrinking. This paper then, should 
be interpreted as an ecumenical exercise. 

In order to achieve these goals, | will first survey Gregory Stacey's recent argument that the Catholic Church's 
teaching on faith is best situated in a Reformed epistemological framework. I'll then address a few of the concerns 
raised by Zagzebski and Sullivan by way of incorporating recent work by Catholic epistemologists. Then | will turn 
my attention to recent work on St. Thomas' epistemology. Finally, | will briefly look at one recent proposal arguing 
from the work of St. Thomas to the truthfulness of Christianity. Before | do any of this however, | will first explicate 
Plantinga's Reformed epistemology. This will allow me to make relevant connections to Stacey's work and his Catholic 


glossing of Reformed epistemology. 


2 | (COUNTER?) REFORMED EPISTEMOLOGY AND THE DOCTRINE OF FAITH 


Once again, the thesis of Reformed epistemology is the thesis that religious belief can be justified or warranted 
apart from argumentation. As the reader can tell, this thesis is a minimalist one. You can endorse internalist theories 
such as phenomenal conservatism (Gage & McAllister, 2020, pp. 61-81; McNabb, 2018) or externalist theories such 
as process reliabilism or proper functionalism (McNabb, 2018). Plantinga of course endorses the theory of proper 
functionalism and develops various models to argue for the Reformed epistemology thesis. The theory of proper 


functionalism goes as follows: 
S's belief that p is warranted iff, 


(1) The belief in question is formed by way of cognitive faculties that are properly functioning. 

(2) The cognitive faculties in question are aimed at the production of true beliefs. 

(3) The design plan is a good one. That is, when a belief is formed by way of truth-aimed cognitive proper function 
in the sort of environment for which the cognitive faculties in question were designed, there is a high objective 
probability that the resulting belief is true. 

(4) The belief is formed in the sort of environment for which the cognitive faculties in question were designed (Boyce, 
2023). 


Roughly, the idea is this: Imagine you walk into a room full of people. Perhaps you are going to present at the latest 
American Catholic Philosophical Association. You form the belief that there are other people in the room. Is your 


belief formed by way of making some sort of evidentialist inference? Hardly. Rather, something in the environment 
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triggers within you an immediate belief that other people are in the room. The proper functionalist says that, if the 


belief in question was the result of your cognitive faculties working properly and the faculties were successfully 
aimed at truth in the right context, your belief that other minds are in the room would be warranted. Arguments need 
not apply. 

In the same way, Plantinga argues that it is epistemically possible that we have a cognitive faculty (or set of 
cognitive faculties) which aim is to produce true beliefs about God and His activities (Plantinga, 2000, pp. 170-172). 
Imagine, you take a break from your conference and decide to go outside. Perhaps this is a special conference, and 
the venue is on the beach. Let's say you look at the sunset as you watch the powerful waves crash into the rocks. You 
simply find yourself in awe. Something then triggers your cognitive faculties to produce the belief that, ‘God created 
all this’ or perhaps that ‘God is powerful’. If your belief was the product of the aforementioned proper functionalist 
conditions being in place, your general theistic belief would be warranted. Plantinga calls his model for how general 
theistic belief can be warranted the Aquinas/Calvin model (A/C). He doesn't stop there, however. 

Plantinga goes on to illustrate how Christian belief can be warranted, apart from argumentation. In order to 
understand his illustration, it's first important to understand Plantinga's non-reductive view on testimony. Plantinga 
thinks that we can transfer knowledge from one epistemic subject to another by way of testimony. Testimony is its 
own special source of knowledge that isn't reducible to an inductive or abductive process. In fact, Plantinga thinks 
that human beings are designed to accept testimony as a means to know. This is why you have to train your children 
to not accept everything they hear. 

If God exists and wrote Holy Scripture through human authors, then we have a special case of testimony. We 
have multiple testifiers, testifying about the truths of Christianity. Perhaps the Holy Spirit then, in addition to author- 
ing Scripture, moves you to accept the testimony of the sacred Scriptures, perhaps by granting you faith. If your 
acceptance of the Christian message is the result of your cognitive faculties functioning properly, then your belief that 
Christianity is true would be warranted. Plantinga calls this model the Extended A/C model (Plantinga, 2000, p. 285). 
It is important to note that Plantinga thinks the degree of warrant one has for their Christian belief is based on how 
firmly they hold on to their belief. If the subject has psychological certainty, then the belief in question can deflect 
any attempted defeaters that is thrown their way. 

Now that Plantinga's religious epistemology has been explained, | move now to explain Stacey's argument. Stacey 
takes a close look at what the magisterium, in all of its forms, binds believers to when it comes to developing a 
doctrine of faith. Stacey concludes that any plausible and consistently Catholic model of faith needs accommodate 


the following truths: 


Faith is assent to the dogmatic truths of Catholicism. 
Faith is supernatural in its origins. 

Faith is certain and tenacious. 

Faith is a matter of choice (Stacey, 2019, pp. 24-33). 


Stacey argues that Plantinga's epistemology can meet the aforementioned desiderata. For example, both Plantinga 
and his Papist counterpart, agree that faith has supernatural origins. It is something that comes from above and 
not from below. Second, both Plantinga and his Papist counterpart, think that faith necessarily has propositional 
content. Faith relates to believing the message of Christianity. Most importantly however, both Plantinga and the 
Catholic, agree that faith is certain and tenacious. When S is said to have faith, at least in the Catholic tradition, S's 
faith isn't the result of some sort of probabilistic Bayesian inference. No. When S is said to have faith, S is said to be 
without doubts about her faith. And it's not just that she possesses naive faith. S's certainty will act tenaciously when 
confronted with objections. Her faith will be resilient. Plantinga's epistemology offers a way for us to understand how 
all this is epistemically speaking, plausible. More on this below. 

Stacey looks at other epistemological frameworks to see if they can make sense of the Catholic doctrine. When 


it comes to an evidentialist model, Stacey argues that it will be hard to make sense for how faith is supposed to be 
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certain if it is based on probabilities that are less than 1. Moreover, how will the faith remain tenacious in light of 


defeaters, which even if not fully successful, will likely decrease one's credence (Stacey, 2019, pp. 46-47)? 

As Stacey points out, there might be one tension that exists between Reformed epistemology and Catholic dogma. 
The Church teaches that faith is chosen by the relevant epistemic subject. One could plausibly interpret the Church 
to teach that the subject has direct control over their religious beliefs. Plantinga of course, is no friend to the thesis 
of doxastic voluntarism. In fact, Plantinga often talks of cognitive faculties as if the faculties purely operated mecha- 
nistically. If cognitive faculties operate by purely cause and effect relationships, then doxastic voluntarism becomes 
untenable or at least, unattractive to proper functionalists. Of course, this needn't be the case. As Stacey points out, 
one might deny doxastic voluntarism about all beliefs except for beliefs related to faith (Stacey, 2019, pp. 56-58). In 
this case, God might give special powers to the individual where the subject can actually choose what she believes. 
Alternatively, one might endorse some sort of indirect voluntarism that could be potentially sufficient to account for 
the sort of volitionism endorsed by the Church's teaching. Stacey calls the type of Reformed epistemology that makes 
these relevant adjustments, Counter-Reformed epistemology. 

But what about the other concerns that were raised at the start of this paper? For example, Zagzebski argues 
that Reformed epistemology is not communal enough. In contrast, Zagzebski offers the Catholic a truly commu- 
nal epistemology. In her volume, Epistemic Authority, she endorses Epistemic Universalism (Zagzebski, 2012, p. 58). 
Roughly, the idea is that S believing that p, gives S* prima facie reasons to also believe p. She further elaborates that 
S* is justified in accepting the testimony of S, if, S* is more likely to get to truth if she accepts the testimony than if 
she does not accept it. In a similar way, S is justified in accepting the testimony of a community if by accepting the 
testimony of the community she will be epistemically speaking, better off (Zagzebski, 2012, pp. 137-138). Zagzebski 
goes on to discuss how a subject would want to attach herself to a community that is long standing and one that has 
gatekeepers who can rightly apply the community's doctrine (Zagzebski, 2012, pp. 187-191). Zagzebski's argument 
is well-suited for those of us who are convinced that human beings are social animals. Tyler Dalton McNabb has 


attempted to synthesize Zagzebski's epistemology with Plantinga's epistemology: 


Perhaps, after reflecting on how a community has a much better track record at getting religious 
doctrines correct, it is part of the subject’s design plan to produce the belief that she needs to accept 
the authority of a specific religious community. It’s the rational thing to do if the subject is convinced 
that by accepting the community's authority, she is likely to have more true religious beliefs and less 
false ones. In this case, the subject’s warranted belief that she should accept the authority of the 
religious community can lead to other warranted beliefs. If the community testifies about p, assum- 
ing that p is part of a warranted testimonial chain, S’s acceptance of p could be warranted. Can S’s 
belief that the community's testimony is true be defeated? It seems so. Perhaps she obtains new 
information that the community that she has attached herself to actually has a very bad track record 
or that she was mistaken about her own track record. In this case, if the design plan is such that she 
should doxastically move away from the community, her belief that she should detach herself from the 
community would be warranted, and, her initial belief would be defeated. 

(McNabb & Baldwin, 2021, pp. 42-43) 


Other Catholic philosophers have attempted to gloss Plantinga's epistemology in a much more communal way. 
For example, Ben Koons has argued that a group's belief is warranted, iff, ‘(a) the design plan governing the belief's 
production is aimed at truth and would if implemented reliably produce true beliefs; (b) the group members (or other 
parts of the group) producing the belief are working in a social environment sufficiently similar to that envisaged 
by the design plan; (c) the group members producing the belief are functioning properly, i.e., in accordance with the 
design plan (Koons, forthcoming). Koons goes on to argue that if Catholicism is true, the Catholic Church would have 
warranted (group) belief. For if Catholicism is true, the Church has the design plan to teach Christ's doctrines in all 


sorts of social environments, and God gives various functions to various parts of the Church in such a way that the 
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Church will be guaranteed to fulfil its function (Koons, forthcoming). Koons utilizes proper functionalism to discuss 
not how individuals have warranted belief, but rather how the Holy Church has warranted belief. 

Another notable Catholic glossing synthesizes Alasdair Maclntyre's tradition-based perspectivalism with 
Plantinga's epistemology (Baldwin, 2020, pp. 191-209). Erik Baldwin endorses the following theses from Macin- 
tyre: (1) We cannot get at truth independent of our tradition and thus epistemic appraisal is tradition dependent. (2) 
Liberalism can't provide a neutral investigation into truth. And (3) Enlightenment and Nihilistic epistemologies fail. In 
arguing these theses, Baldwin goes on to developing an epistemology from within in the Christian tradition, which 
ends up looking like a tradition-based proper functionalism, with some Thomistic overtones. 

Catholic analytic philosophers have also recently taken interest in St. John Henry Newman's epistemology. 
Stephen Grimm has argued that St. Newman is something like a proto-Plantingian, and that, analytics could develop 
his work (Grimm, 2001). Contra Grimm, Logan Gage takes Newman to fit broadly under an internalist and fallibilist 
camp (Gage, 2020; Gage & Aquino, 2021). Work is currently underway as to determining which side St. Newman truly 
falls on. Nonetheless, St. Newman's work is now fertile grounds for analytic exploration. 

It should also be noted that John Greco's recent work arguing for a non-reductive account of testimony will be of 
interest to Catholics who are inclined towards a social turn in epistemology. Greco offers Plantingians a more robust 
framework for thinking how knowledge can depend on a community and how it is transferred from a group to an 
individual subject (Greco, 2020). 

Finally, what about the complaint from Sullivan that Plantinga's model of faith isn't tenacious enough for his 
liking? To be fair to Sullivan, Sullivan's critique was written long before Warranted Christian Belief. What Sullivan 
argues is that is that Plantinga's model only gives the believer prima facie justification (Sullivan, 1988, pp. 83-86). It 
could be argued that Plantinga's conception of faith is one that isn't certain but one that can easily be defeated. As 
mentioned earlier, however, in his later work, Plantinga argues that faith can be tenacious and override all attempted 
defeaters. Responding to an evolutionary debunking argument, McNabb summarizes how the card carrying Plantin- 


gian will handle potential defeaters, at least those who possess psychological certainty: 


CPR: S's belief that p can deflect defeater D if S still believes p on reflection of D and p is the product 
of properly functioning faculties that are successfully aimed at truth and there is a high objective 
probability that the belief being produced under these conditions would be true. 

(McNabb, 2018, pp. 29-31) 


As you can see, Sullivan's critique has seemingly expired. Plantingians think proper functionalism offers resources 
to make sense of how faith can be rationally tenacious even upon the reflection of various defeaters. | now move to 


discuss the recent turn in Aquinas scholarship. 


3 | ST. THOMAS'S EPISTEMOLOGY 


As mentioned at the start of the paper, if you ran into someone doing work in analytic philosophy in the 1980s, you 
would likely hear that St. Thomas was a classical foundationalist. Similarly, if you read the Neo-Scholastics, you'd 
read a hard evidentialist thesis in St. Thomas. Times have changed. According to Stacey, there's a growing consensus 
among scholars of St. Thomas' epistemology that St. Thomas's epistemology closely resembles Reformed epistemol- 
ogy and in particular the externalist stripe (Stacey, 2019, p. 155). Even someone who would be more sympathetic 
to the Neo-Scholastics, Brian Davies, seems to think that St. Thomas' epistemology is consistent with Reformed 
epistemology (Davies, 2016, pp. 33-34). However, we will turn to Eleonore Stump's work as a perfect illustration of 


how externalism is read into St. Thomas: 
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On Aquinas' view, human cognitive capacities are designed by God for the express purpose of enabling 


human beings to be cognizers of the truth, as God himself is. In particular, when a human person uses 
the senses and the intellect as God designed them to be used in the environment suited for them, that 
is, in a world for which God designed human beings, those faculties are reliable. 

(Stump, 2005, p. 233) 


Stump takes St. Thomas to be something like a proto-proper functionalist. Human cognitive faculties have the func- 
tion of obtaining truth, and when there are no deficiencies or perversions involved, the faculties in question achieve 
their ends. Stump isn't the only one to read this into St. Thomas. Jenkins (1997), Brent (2008), and Di Ceglie (2022), 
adopt similar interpretations. 

Stacey has a unique take on St. Thomas, though it is a take that would sit well with Blake McAllister and Trent 
Dougherty and their internalist approach to Reformed epistemology (McAllister & Dougherty, 2019). Stacey argues 
that there may be room to reasonably interpret St. Thomas as endorsing the thesis of phenomenal conservatism 
(PC), specifically with St. Thomas' reference to the instinct of faith Stacey, 2021. Roughly, PC states that if it seems 
to S that p, and, S is without defeaters for p, then S has some prima facie justification for believing that p (Gage & 
McAllister, 2020). While Stacey doesn't mention this, his view seems to be strengthened by Christopher Shields take 
that this was essentially Aristotle's epistemology (Shields, 2013, p. 8). Nonetheless, what's clear to Stacey however, is 


that St. Thomas thought the articles of faith can be believed in a basic way: 


Some discussion of the “light of faith” might help to clarify this comparison. Just as the “light of natu- 
ral reason” is the cognitive mechanism which (reliably) produces knowledge of first principles when 
appropriately triggered by sense-perception, so the lumen fidei is said to produce immediate assent 
to the truths of faith. Aquinas asserts that “as cognition of first principles is received by way of sense 
experience, and yet the light by which those principles are known is innate, so faith comes by way of 
hearing, and yet the habit of faith is infused”. 

(Stacey, 2019, pp. 183-184) 


Plausibly, St. Thomas is arguing that a relevant set of first principles are justifiably believed when an agent possesses 
relevant sensory experience, which in turn, triggers an innate or innate-like belief that the relevant first principles are 
true. We can say that the sensory experience makes it seem to S that the set of first principles are true. Faith then, is 
supposed to have a similar epistemic structure. When one hears the Gospel, the subject takes in various experiences, 
and the experiences result in one assenting to the Church's teaching. Of course, for St. Thomas, when it comes to 
revealed first principles, the will, perhaps in charity, is what does the work in making a belief firmly held. Nonetheless, 
we can say that all of this is the result of the infused virtue of faith. 

Now, it is not the goal of this survey to argue if the externalists are correct or if Stacey is on to something. It's not 
even clear that the externalists interpreters are even in conflict with Stacey. Perhaps the externalists are picking out 
one epistemic property in St. Thomas and Stacey is picking out another. Nonetheless, what both groups agree on is 
that St. Thomas was not an inferential evidentialist. There are other clear passages where St. Thomas thinks faith can 


have positive epistemic status apart from argumentation: 


People are not bound to do anything beyond their power except in the way made possible for them. 
Now, believing is beyond people’s natural power, and hence is a gift of God. As the Apostle says in 
Ephesians 2: By grace you have been saved through faith, and that not of yourselves, for it is the gift 
of God. And as he says in Philippians 1: It has been granted to you...not only to believe in him, but also 
to suffer for him. Therefore, people are bound to believe as God helps them believe. Now, God helps 
people believe in three ways. The first way is an inner call. As John 6 says: Everyone who has heard 


and learned from the Father comes to me. And Romans 8 says: Those whom he predestined, he also 
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called. The second way is outward preaching and teaching. As the Apostle says in Romans 7: Faith 
comes through hearing, and hearing through the word of Christ. The Third way is outward miracles. 
Hence 1 Corinthians 14 says that signs are given for unbelievers, viz. to call forth their belief. So, even 
if Christ has not performed visible miracles, there still would have been other ways of drawing people 
to belief, which they would have been bound to accept. 

(Aquinas, 2020, Il. 4.1) 


However you cash out St. Thomas' epistemology, the hard evidentialist (inferentialist) interpretation seems to be a 
thing of the past. So, let us not get stuck in the past. In fact, | now turn to discussing a very recent proposal that argues 
for the truth of the Christian religion by way of St. Thomas' work. 

In The Cambridge Handbook to Religious Epistemology, Sandra Menssen and Thomas Sullivan offer a unique and 
ingenious argument for the truth of Christianity. They argue that St. Thomas' Summa Theologica, systematizes Chris- 
tianity in such a way where Christian theology is wholly unified, fitting, wise, fertile, beautiful, cross-cultural, and 
intelligent. The mere existence of the Summa then, adds plausibility to the revelatory claim of the Christian tradition 
to such an extent, that it can make it obligatory for some inquirers to believe in the revelatory claims of Christianity 
(Menssen and Sullivan, forthcoming). While, followers of other religious traditions could attempt similar arguments, 
Menssen and Sullivan have started a worthwhile conversation about how the systemization of theology by faithful 


intellectuals can play a role in the justification of religious belief. 


4 | CONCLUSION 


We started off discussing the state of Catholic epistemology in the 20th century and we have worked ourselves up 
into our current timeline. | showed that while Catholic philosophers were initially hesitant to accept or incorporate 
Plantinga's epistemology, this is simply no longer the case. Similarly, while St. Thomas was once seen as a hard eviden- 
tialist, the growing consensus is that he fits better with the externalist tradition. While along the way, | briefly looked 
at alternative approaches to epistemology such as Zagzebski's epistemology of authority and Baldwin's MclInteryian 
approach to epistemology. Finally, | discussed how two recent Thomists have utilized the existence of St. Thomas' 


work to explain how Christian belief can be justified. 
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